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ABSTRACT 

This collection of abstracts is part of a continuing 
series providihg information oh recent doctoral dissertations. The 14 
titles deal with the following topibs; (1) the relationships between 
power, gender, and mode of conflict^ management in 

superior /subordinate relationships: (2) the interaction processes of 
groups; with varying level^ of cpnsensus: (3) the interpersonal * ' 
communication of Zelda an" Scott Fitzgerald: (U) the communicative 
rules that should guide the use of deceptive messages within /. 
nontnterpersonal and interpersonal relationships; (5) reflexive loops 
in conversation: (6) the effectiveness of t^e measure of 
communication apprehension as an exercise in asses smen^t ceitter v 
evaluation; (7) the relationship between intra personal and/ 
interpersonal communication patterns; (8) the^ use' of the Cartoon ^ 
Listening Test for interpersonal communication; (9) the social and ^ 
cognitive conflitiops for communication behaviors; (lOr tKe 
relationship of primary mode of human communication to the 
development of complex cognition: (1H communication az^d attributions 
in interpersonal conflict; (12) functional communication patterns and 
relational concern in interpersonal* conflict: (13) social style and 
interpersQhal communication competence in the public schptfl 
superintendency: and (1t|) communication variables that affect 
defensive^ and supportive reac^ions^ (PL) 
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This bibliography has been compiled as part of a continuing series designed 
to make information on relevant dissertations available tousers of the ERIC 
system. Monthly issues of Dissertation Abstracts International -are reviewed in 
order to compile abstracts of diS^fertations on related topics, which thus 
beconjp accessible in- searches of the ERIC data base. Ordering information for 
the dissertations themselvet ts included at the. end of the bibliography, 

Abstracts of the following dissertations are included in this collection: 



Conrad, Charles Raymond 

POWER AND CONFLICT: AN ANALYSIS OF 

THE RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN POWER, 

GENDER AND MODE OF CONFLICT 

MANAGEMENT IN SUPERIOR-SUBORDINATE 

RELATIONSHIPS 

DeStephens, Mary RoLayne Smith 

« 

INTERACTION ANALYSIS OF' GROUPS WITH 
VARYING LEVELS OF CONSENSUS 

Goodall , Harold Lloyd, Jr. 
COURTSHIP AS A RHETORICAL FORM: AN 
ANALYSIS OF THE INTERPERSONAL 
COMMUNICATION OF ZEIDA AND SCOTT 
FITZGERfALD 

Howard, Barbara Ryon 
AN EMPIRICAL I-NVESTIGATION OF THE 
COMMUNICATIVE RULES WHICH SHOULD GUIDE 
THE USE OF RECEPTIVE MESSAGES WITHIN . 
NON-INTERPERSONAL AND INTERPERSONAL 
RELATIONSHIPS # ' ' 

Johnson, Kenneth Michael , 
A THEORY OF rTflEXI^E lOOPS IN 
COIW^RSATION 



Kandelman, Harriet 
THE EFFECTIVENESS OF THE MEASURE OF 
COMMUNICATION APPREHENSION AS AN 
EXERCISE IN ASSESSMENT CENTER 
EVALUATION 

Lippard, Paula Virginia 
AN EMPIRICAL INVESTIGATION OF THE 
RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN JNTRAPERSONAL AND 
INTERPERSONAL COMMUNICATION PATTERNS 

Manoly, Brena, Gibson 
A CLINICAL VALIDATION STUDY OF. 
RAMSDEN'S CARTOON LISTENING TEST 
FOR INTERPERSONAL COMMUNICATION 

- ' 

Morn son,. Andrew James 

A COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS OF THE 'SOCIAL 

AND C0(3NITIVE CONDITIONS FOR COMMUNICATION 

BEHAVIORS 

Sharpe, Susan L. 

AN INVESTIGATION OF THE RELATIONSHIP OK ■ 
PRIMARY MODE OF HUMAN COMMUNICATION TO . " 

I 

THE PEVELOPMENT OF COMPLEX COGNITION 

Sillar^Alan Leslie ; 
COMMdNICATlON AND ATTRIBUTIONSf "IN 
INTERPERSONAL^ CONFLICT 
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;Spear* Stephen j. 

Functional communication patterns and 

t^EL/^flONAL CONCERN IN INTERPERSONAL 
CONFLICT 

Wa-ltei^s, Ma^ga^t Ellen Van Pelt 

social st^u and interpersonal 
'c-ommunicanon competence in the 
Public schoql superintendency 

Winer. Steven jgel 

Three communication variables which 
Affect d^'^^Nsive and supportive 

IMPACTIONS 



POWER AND CONFLICT: AN ANALYSIS OF THE . 
RECaTIONSHIPS BET\VEEN power, gender ANT) MGtoE OF 
CONTLICT MANAGEMENT LN SLT?ER10R SL'B0RDINATEr 
-RELATIONSHIPS : Order No. 8ft)20Q6 

CdNRAD. Charles Raymonx). Ph.D. University of KansasA9^0. 163pp. 

Organizational theorists have long been concerned wjth managing iniri* 
organizational coQflicL In recent years this concern has lad two fod. 
"Structural" models have attempted to discover the soujKes of conflict ated 
to propose siruaural changes that will reduce the incitjcllce ind/or intensity 
of organizational conflict "Process" models have prescribed behaviors that 
would reduce the frequency and/or difficulty of resolving iniia- 
organizational conflict Many process models have proposed that conflicts 
will be less frequent, less intense, and/or more readily resolvable when 
members of ftrganizations adopt "participatory" or "problem-solving" 
modes of managing conflict than when they adopt competitive or avoidant - 
• modes. 

Un fortunately » both in laboratory researc^ and in applications to "real ^ 
world" organizations, these prescriptions have had mixed results. In 
response, researcher- theorists have searched for the characteristics of 
OTfuuutions and of members of organizations that might influence the 
' relative effectiveness of participatory, avoidant and forcing (competitive) ' 
modes jof con flia management . , 

Focusing on superior*subord,u)atc conflict, this stiidy pro;k>ses that 
Ajbordinates' responses to the comtiQ;|il^anaging behaviors oAtheir 
supervisors are relator to their perceptions of the power relaaonshi^that 
exists between themselves and their supervisors. Surveys compos^d of a 
series of forced-choice and open-ended questions were completed by the 
managers of twenty* five units of a hotel and motel firm and by each of 
his/hex immediate subordinates. Survey questions asked each subject to 
provide demographic information, U) report his/her percepdpns of the 
superior*subordinate power, relationship; the mode of ai^fmmuizgemtui 
used by the supervisor^ or his/her responses to the conflict The inter- 
relationships between three types of verbal responses to conflia 
(subordinates' affective responses, evaluations of the quality of the decisions 
that emerged from the conflicts, and evaluations of the overall effectiveness 
of the conflict-managing behaviors of the supervisor), two modes of conflio 
management (confrontation and forcing), ten dimensions of the superior- 
subordinate power relationship (the supervisors' status, their influence with 
their supervisors, and their position, reward, referent and expert-power and 
the subordinates' status, options fisr employment outside of the 
organization: expert and position power) and the genders of the supervisors 
and the subordinates were examined. Two sets of conclusions were ' 
supported by the results. 

L An alpha faaor analysis indicated that the superior-subordinate power 
relationship could be defined by four dimensions: the personal power of the 
supciyisor» the position power of the two parties, the personal power of the 
subordinate, and the rewardTJOwer of the supervisor. The results of a series 
of ANOVAs and multiple regression analyses Indicated that 
(1) subordinates' verbal responses to the conflia management actions of> 
their supervisors are substantially influencerf^by the perceived power 
relationship, (2) aspects of the personal power of both parties significantly 
influence responses to conflict, while aspects of the supervsors* position 
power have no significant impact, and (3) the relative salience of different 
dimensions of the power relationship varies substantially across tile different 
mod« of conflia management, the different types of subordinate response 
and the gender of the subordinate. V ' 

II- Similar data analy^ revealed'a complex iriterrelaii^rK^ip between 
dimensions of the power relationship, mode of coxiflia rptoagement and 
response to conflict The effects of the forcijjg mode were highly dependent 
,on the power relationship: the effects of the confrontation mode were ^ 
largely independent of thc-power relationship. The inter- relationship js 
betw^n power, gen der and mode of conflia management varTed 
substantially across the different types of subordinate response. 

Implications of the results for (1) theories of organizational 
communication and conflict rfi^lution, (2) the management of superior 
subordinate conflict, and (3) organizational training programs were 
developed in detail. ^ 



INTERACTION ANALYSIS OF GROLTJS VVITH VARYING 
LEVELS OF CONSENSLST ^ * Order .No. 8100996 

DESitPHENS, Mary RoUyne Smith, PuX>. The University of UtaK 1980. 
169pp. ^Chjirman: .B.AubreyJlFisher 

' PrevK)us consensus riesearch is based upon no consistent definition of 
csDnjiensul nor docs any encompassing theoretical basis for the study of 
yconsensusyxist Subsequently, the investigation of consensus, at best, has 
taken a shotgun approach to relating diverse variables to group decision 
agreemcni/salisfaction/commitment, and conuadiaory and indefinite 
' findings about the nature of consensus have resulted This investigation 
' attempts to avoid this confusion by providing a theoretical perspective * 
which both clearly indicates the assumptions of the researcher, and which ^ 
also necessitates the examination of the group interaction for recurring 
patterns, ' • 

Specifically, the study considers the comparative interaction of the first 
and Anal meetings of low consensus groups, the first and final meetings of^ 
high consensus groups, the first meetings of high and low consensus groups, 
and the final meetings of high and low consensus groups. Consensus was 
djetennined by individual group member responses on a sefof semantic 
dilfcreniial type scales. f \^ 

The groups examined were part of the basic small groui course. They 
were zero history continuing groups and were audio-tapedlt the same point 
in their group development The audio tapes were coded using systems of 
^ bo(h Relational Communication (RELCOM) ai^d the Fisher Interaction 
Analysis System (FIAS). Inter*rater reliability was comput«d using 
Gtutzkow's formula and was acceptable for reliability both prior to and • 
after actual coding. 

Results indicated that the interaction was significant for all comparisons 
J \n\h the FIAS coding. That is, on the content level 9 f communication, high 

and low consensus groups are significantly different in terms pf their 
^ interaction patterns. However, RELCOM results demonstrated "signtftcant 
differences for the first meetings of high and low consensus groups and the 
^ final meetings of both high and low consensus groups. The first and final ^ 
* meeting within group comparison for high and low consensus groups was 
not significant Apparendy, both high and low consensus groups* relational 
communication changed little over each group's history. All signi$ 
resuhs'were at the .01 level according to the AndersomGoodman 
assessment of stationarity and homogeneity. 

The study findings indicate that the communication patterns ofhigH and 
low consensus groups are significantly different Basically, high oonsen||us 
groups tend to engage in much more complementary bt^haviof, wh 
consents groups engage in symmetiical behavior. Highxonsen 
tend to have discussio^f which is charaaeiyed by rlpfftr-ence, whiie more 
equivalent behaviors are present in low consensus groups. 



.COV«TSfflP AS A RHETORICAL FORM: AN. ANALYSIS ^ 
THeW&PEIRSONAL communication of ZELDA AND 
SCOTT FTTZGERAU) Order No. §105734 

GooDALL, Harold Lloyd, Jr.. Ph.D.% 77ie Pennsylvania State j/nhmiiy^ 
1980. 296pp. Adviser: Gerald M. Phillips • 

The purposes of this study w6re to (a) dempt^mte a model of 
courtship rhetoric applicable to the understanding of how inte^rsonal ' 

' communication creates, develops, and ends human relationships, and to 
(b) demonstrate that biography is a useful source of inform^lioiK about' 
human relationshit)s. By using. biography to generate the data about the 
botitents and contexts of talk and action over time, this study sought to: 
pMuce a descriptive history of an entire relationship from the perspective 
ef what was sa^ and done'in it. v ^ 

Courtship is defined as a social behavior characteristic of someone 
seeking sodal, politital; or interpersonal favor from someone else who has . 
the power to bestow fiivbr. The concept of courtship rhetoric was derived 
historically, and exhibited three critical assumptions: (1) a hierarchy exists 
in all social relationships; (2) an individual's position in that hierarchy can 

. be defined by the individual's publicand private behavior; and (3) an 
individual may •improve hierarchicakposition by studying the behavior of 
higher-ups (however '*higher-ups" may be defined by the relationship), and 
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by striving lo imitate thosi bcfWi^viors. The cx)uriship model consists of three 
itiges of development based on the operation of form, power, arid eguiiy in 
the relationship. The three suges are (1) a beginning, characienied by a 
iheioric of invention; (2) a middle, characterized by a rhetoric of * 
management; and (3) an ending, characterized a rhetoric of judgement 
Tht relationship between Scoti and ZeldaJitzgeraJd, ftun July, 1918- 
December. 1940, was used for cxaniination in this study. This relationship 
was chosen because there are several good biographies available in which to 
generate the data a^ut talk, action, and contexts. The proccdurcfor this* 
investigation consisted of (a) collecting, classifying, and verifying the 
Wlements and actions of th« relationship between 1918-1940; 
(by developing a chrogology of events in the relationship, based oif • 
statements and actions; (c) writing a biographical narrative from the 
perspe^yf of the courtship model; (d) presenting the analysis of the dau 
usm£|>re chronology and the biographical narraiive to answer questions 
laisTO by the courtship model; and (e) prcsenifiig a summary oflhe 
findings and recommendations for fijiure research. > 

Two conclusions were dr^n as a. result of tftis investigation Fust, the 
courtship model was demonstrated to be a productive tool for the critical ^ 
interpersonal relationships. The critical questions raised1)y the concepts of 
iheiorical form, power, and equity were found to be a viable research 
. methodology for this study, and possiWy for future studies using thfe 
courtship icfca. Second, biography was found to be an appropriate \rid 
highly productive source of data about the talk, action, andcontexts of 
huihan relationships. , T 

There were three tentaiiye fcypotheses reached as a resiilt of doing this ' 
wort First, there is a power structute di^cmable in a reUtionship capable 
of rigidity, modification, and change lifced on what cach^arty says and 
d(ks in relation to the overill goals 6f that relationship. Sed>nd, the • 
community or audience to whom the appeals are directed defines the waj» 
•^and means o^^ttaining articulated goals. And third, the messages 
communicated between people will be oerccived as intention^ even if they 
are not coimriaed intentionally, or i f the original intention is not the one 
th^ is perceived or attribuy^d^ the message. If communibtion is capable 
of creating reality, then whatis not communLfcated does not exist foTlhal 
lelajtionship. • ' 



AN EMPrtJCAL INVESTlGAtlON OF THE COMMUMCATIVy|- 
RUI^ WHICH SHOLXD GUIDE THE USE OF DEXiJEPTTyE W 
MESSAGES WITHIN NON- INTERPERSONAL AND 
INTERPERSONAL RELATIONSHIPS 

HowAJlD, RotBARA Ryon, Ph.D. University of Southern California] V 
Chairperson: Profestor Edward M. Bodaken ' 

In recent yean. severalScfielars have suggested that the ability to 
communicaie deceptively may be important for personal survival as weU as 
for the development aiul maintenance of interpers9fial relationships. 
However, the values of deceptive communication and the rules which 
should guide its use have ndt been explored empirically. It was the purpose 
of this research to investigate empirically receivers' perceptions of messages 
;^t are non-decepn>(<. deceptive by commission, and deceptive by - 
omission in interactionWith strangers and close friends. The ultimate goal* 
of'the research was the ge^ration of data-based rules whicK specify 
receivers' perceptions of wh^er deceptive messages should be used and 
how their use is a/Teaed by th\degree of the relationship between the 
communicators. 

Two independent variables w^re tested: message afid relationship. Three 
miessage typ£-non- deceptive, deceptive by commission, and deceptive by 
omission- were manipulated. Two levels of relationship-stranger and dose 
friend" were ex^ined. 

Panidpants in the study were 216 students enrolled in the basic speech 
course (Speech 254) at New Mexico State University in the Spring semester, 
1980. The partidpants werrfindomly assigned to the six conditions. They 
received a packet which included one of six scenarios in which they were to 
imagine that they were, the receiver of a message tha; was^manipulated to 
represent one of the three message types. They wer^ to further imagine that 
the message W2S sent by a stranger or a dose friend. After reading the ^ 
scenario, each partidpant responded to the communicatioix behavior 
described in it on a set of seven Likert-type scales. In addition, they were - ^ 
asked to Write a brief paragraph in which they de^cribed the communication 
behavior in the scenario and tol4how they w9uld react to iL 
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Tl;ie dau from the seven scales were fact9||^alyzed. I wo taaors*- 
apf^ropriateness and negative sanction -were generated ind used as the 
dependent variables in the research. Items included in the questionnaire to 
assess participant's perceptions of the regularity of the/ahous message 
t)pes did not form a meaiiingf\jl factor. O 

A 3 X 2 analysis of variance indicated that the noh-dccepdve message 
was evaluated as significanUy more apt>ropriate than were either of the t>'pe$ 
of deceptive messages. In addition, a/jy tyj^e of message tent by a friend, in 
this study, was evaluated as more appropriate than any d pe of message sent 
by a sti^ogrfj There were no significant findings regarding negative 
sanctioning behavior and no interaction eflfects. Ba^d on the strong 
appropriateness finding, the following rule was generated: Rule 1: If a 
cornmunicator wishes his/her behavior to be)Udged as ffppropriale in a peer 
evaluation situation, s-he should give a non-deceptivcevaluation of the 
performance in question. 

Implications of research with regard to methodological and 
conceptual considerations were discussed and suggestions for further 
research Were made. 



A THEORY OF REFLEXIVE LOOPS IN CO.WERSATIOl^ 

. Order No. 8101339 
Johnson, Kenn^^ Michael^Ph.D. University of Massachusetts, 1980. 
2S8pp^ Direaor: Professor W. Bamett Pearce 

Reflexivity haslong'been recognized as an emergent feature of the 
logical structures of human thought and actional systems. In various social 
sdentiflc and pMosophical literatures, the property of human logical 

' structuresHo turn back upon themselves has been treated as both a reason 
for celebration and a cause for despair. Some literatures note that human 

' reflexive^logical systems fadlitate the devel6pment of creativity, autonomy, 
and ix^onsibility in the evolution ofsdentific thought and action. Other 
li^eraturel<4vggest that reflexive logical systems in sodal sdence product 
paradox, infinite regress, and solipsism. Two important qutetions are 
advanced. First, what are the capadues oi' va^ous types of human 
constructed logical systems for autonomy and responsibility given their 
construction? SeAKid, what are ihe capadties of these systems to iaocouipt « 
for their own rqfl^xivity? The attempts of three literatures to deal with 
reflexivity are f^evii^wed, a metalogical theory of reflexivity is developed, 
and the utility of the metalogic fbr the critique of existing theories of 
himian thought^d action is demonstrated. 

. Chapter 1 posithhc-primary thesis that the ultimate grounds of the 
social sdences is neither in the content of human sodal behavior nor in the 
content of a history of human meaning per,se,y^\i\ in the reflexivity of their 
own logics for construction and extension. As exemplars. Marx. Weber. 
Durkheim. Mead, and Parsons construct the logic of sodal order as 
temporally recursive, holonically-o^ganized. and that such structures 
function in orderiy and disorderly ways. Chapter 2 reviews the d^ucal- 
analytic tradition in philoisophy and sdence concerning the logical 
structures and fimctions^f reflexivity. The loquence of wot4s by Kant, 
Hegel, Marx, and Habermas serve as sources and as exempts that 
reflexivity is an endemic feature in the logic of human thou^t and action, 
which may fadlitate human development ^d evolution. Chapter 3 
examines the role of reflexivity in contemporai^philosophies of sdence in 
the empirical-analytic tradition. Here reflexivity in logical processes 
fiidlitate theory construction and measurement techniques through the 
sdentific use of analogic reasoning. In addition^ the logic of sdence is seen 
as reflexively grounded in itself, in structuralism and f\jncuonalism. The 
fourth chapter reviews the concept of reflexivity in fundionalist and 
structuralist theories of formal logic. Two major formarapp roaches ttiWard 
the management of reflexivity are discussed: finitistic andjtransfinitistic 
construction procedures. A critique concerning the generality of formal 
logical theories by informal logidans suggests greater utili^ in a 
transfinitistic aooroach. 



■The fl Ah chapter develops a metalogical theory of reH Jlivity consisting 
of cxlstentUl h>polhescs and t)rcdicative suicments. The first existentitl 
hypothesis conccrn|^c ruture of finitistic aiid innsfinitistjc logidU 
^prOAChes to reflex ivicy in holonically organizcd systems. The second 
cKancterlzes the structures of four types of reflexive loops in holqnically 
otfAnized systems and their relationships to autonomy. Theliinal existentitl 
hypothesis exami(ics the capacity of holonicallycprganizcd logical systems 
to address responsibility and autonomy. The |ix predicative statements 
comparatively ana^yzc finitisift logical systems with a trafisfi^itistic logical 
^Xttem in terms of their relative capacities to account for their own 
t*flexivity and to offer their users autonomy and responsibility. In Chapter 
the transfinitistic pcrspertive is employed as a method 6f critique applied 
to three communication theories: Watzlawick, Bcavii). and Jackson's 
Pngmatic pcrspettive, Habennas' Universal ?rag?natics. and Pcarcc and 
Cronen's Coordinated Management of Meaning. Two theories are found to 
0€ finitisiicaUy limited in their capacities to account for reflexi^jty, while ' 
the third is transfinitistic although requiring farther logical development 



TM^ EFFECTIVENESS OF THE MEASURE OF 
CONCNiUNlCATipN APPREHENSION AS A-V EXERCISE IN 
ASSESSMENT CENTER EVALUATION Order No. 8109686 

ICAKC^fJo^-, Hawuet, Ph.D. University of Oregon, l%0. i53pp. 
AdviseF William R. Elliott 

CooununicatioD apprehension, defined as otlt's fear of communicatinf 
with another indi\idual in a face-to- face situation, was measured in 
assessment centers in order to determine its utility as an assessment c^^ter 
exercise A total of six organizations of the public and private secton 
partidpated in this research. Both candidates and raters were surveyed in a 
field setting. A total of 187 candidates and 24 raten participated in t|e 
study. The data were collected between February and July jof 1980. 

Empirical techtiiques were used to analyze relationships between: . ' 
(1) interactive and noninteractive exercise scores: (2) communication 
apprehension and interactive and iltninteraaive exercise scores; 
(3) inter^ve and noninteractive exercise scores, and communication _ 
apprehenaboand the hired/qualified decision. Rater rankings of the ^ 
importana on^gactive and noninteractive exercises for the ^ 
hiitd/qualified dea^n were*^ examined. . 

Bivariate and mullivahate methods of analyses were employed for 
candidate data analysii Nonparametric analyses were applied to the rater 
dita. > A J ^ ' 

Two|h)potheses received* support* communication apprehension scores 
were oe|atively correlated with interactive exercise scores aa'd intencm'e 
exercises were ranked higher by raters than were noniaferactive exercises as 
important for the hired/qualified decision. 

The hypotheses failing to find support were: (1) in terms of predictive 
^iUty for the hired/qualified categories, gandidates* scores on interactive 
exercises w^ll be a more important predictor than scores on the 
noninteractive exercises: (2) candidates' scores on interactive exercises wi^ 
be higher for the hired/qualified candidates than for the 
nonhired/nonqualified candidates: (3) hired/qualified candidates will ha\e 
lower commOnication apprehension scores than nonhired/nonqualified 
candidates: (4) communication apprehension will be a significant negative 
prediaor of hired/qnalified candidates. 

This study ^^mmends the measure of conununica&ion apprehension in 
tssessment c^t^. It also establishes the importance of interactive and 
Dooioteraaive exercises along with the measure of communicatiao * ^ 
tpprehension in assessment centers. 



AN EMPIRICAL INVESTIGATION OF THE ftEUTIONSHIP 
BCrVN EEN LNTRAPERSONAL AND INTERPERSONAW 
COMMLMCATION PATTERNS - Orde^No. 8103116 * 

LIPPARD. ?AUiA VirgIku, Ph.D. Vnhersity ofColoTodo at Boulder, 1980. 
190pp. Director: AssistantProfhsor Alma Elaine Yarbrough ^ 

. This study investigated tne relationship between inuapersonal |nd 
interpersonal communication. It focusedon the p|edicuon that quaHty 
intrapersonal communication reflects.' and is refiecUve of. quality 
interpersonal communication. Communication was defined as. **rruituar \ 
creation of meaningtxetween or among interdependent parties whoie 
interdependence is inodified by ihemcanings they generate.- Intraper]K>niI 
communication w^fc defined as "mutual creation of meaning between or 
among interdependent multiple parts of the self, whose interdependence is 
modified by the meanings they generate." The dream was established as the 
best means of monitoring intnpersonal communication. Eight patterns of 
quality intrapereonal communication were derived from dream research i 
and used to aeate a Dr^ Rating Scale (DRS) as a measure of quality \ 
intrapersoiial communication. The DR»va$ composed often categories, 
each of which^ould be assessed from 1 to 5. 

Characteristics of quality interpersonal communication were derived 
from communication literature. O. J. Harvey's This I Believe Test was used 
10 identify four groups of subjects, assumed to exhibit four different f 
degrees.of quality interpersonal communication: System 4 the highest 
degree, 3 next, 1 next, and 2. the lowest degree. 

It was hypothesized that: (1) System 4 would receive the highest rating 
on the Dream Rating Scale (DRS): (2) System 3 would receive a higher 
rating on the DR^l than System 1 or 2; and (3) System 1 would receive a 
higher rating on the DRS than System 2. These hypotheses were tested by 
analyzing 100 dream reports of 20 subjects: 5 subjects per system. 5 dream 
reports per subject A Duncan ranges post hoc aiialysis confirmed • ' 
Hypothesis I and III and partially confirmed Hypothesis II. Hoivever, there 
was no Significant difference betweeq^e DRS scores of Systems 3and 1. 
Supplementary analyses of the ten categories of the DRS revealed specific 
commonalities and differences in dream content among systems. A 
Principal Components Factor Analysis identified three factors which 
accounted for 99% of the variance between systems. These included: 
(1) "Dreamer Intervention," ability of the dreamer to make choices and 
take action in the dream event: (2) "Constructive Use of Aljies and Self," 
ability of the dreamer^otise allied parts of the self and the dreamer self in 
constructive dream activity; and (3) "Engagement of the Unconscious." 
ability of the dreamer to optimally engage an emeiging part of the self in 
the dream. 

Discussion of the results generally supported the overall prediction of 
tire spjdy that degree of quality intrapersonal communication paralleled - 
degree of quality interpersonal communication. The lack of significant 
difference between the intrapersonal scores of System 1 and 3 was 
explained by reexamining the ^med degree of quality interpersonal 
communication and the indivicfbal category scores of these two systemi It 
was detemiined that Systems 1 and 3 vary their interpersonal and 
intrapersonal communication with context and the context of the study 
would not>evoke that difference. It was also concluded that System 3 (like 
System 2) represents a transition phase in belief system and consequent 
behavior. Mm the more authoritahfti stance of System 1 1^ the pragmatic 
.perspective of System 4. Each of thes transition systems is marked by 
apparent regression in quality commttiication ])l£havior.4rhis conclusion 
suggests that quality cotjfimunication snould be redefined to jnclude 
fluctuations between cooperative and dbnflicting behavior as both are 
necessary for optimal development of the individual. 
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A CUMCAL VAUDATION STtDV OF RAMSDEVS CARTOON 
LISTENING TEST FOR INTERPERSONAL COMMLTsHCATlON ^ 

Order No. 8106306 
Manoly. Brena Gibson. Ph,D, The Medical College qf Pennsylvania, 

The ability of professionils and paraprofessionals to listen to the 
expressed concerns and questions of a patient or client, to "hear" his non- 
verbal messages^ and K> respond emphathetically to them will afTect hit 
HdifactioB with the interaction and the likelihood of compliance wlth^ 
inftructionfibr foUow-up care. Th( Cartoon JListening Test for 
. Inurpetvonu CcmmunicatjocLisapaper and pendl instrument designed by 
Ramsden to measure these sknli The test was developed as an evahittioo 
of the learning that occurred in a clinically oriented seminar in 
interpersonal communication skills for physical therapy students. Recent , 
revisions have madi the test applicable to a wide jange of health 
professionals. The test consists of ten simp le line drawings, each depicting a 
patient and a therapist in a ircaunent situation. In each "cartoon" the 
patient i^ saying something to the therapist The subjea must ^ve two ^ 
responses to each caxtooo: "I Hear", ie. what he thinks the patient is 
saying, and "I'd Say,", ie. whathe would say, in response. The two 
responses are scored separately according to the degree to which they 
> reflect an awareness of and attention to the afTective components of the 
patient's statement and the interpersonal dynamics of the treatment 
situation. / 

This study examined the predictive validity of the instiument by 
oonnparilig responses to the written test with responses to patients in the 
clinic for a group of occupational and physical therapists working in 
hospitals and rehabiliution centers in the Philadelphia, Pennsylvania area. 

The methodology involved the audio recording of iherapist-patient 
interaction during normal treatment sessions. Twenty-four therapisu wer^ 
noorded with from 2-5 patients each (a total of 78 patients) and were then 
given the Cartoon Test ' 

. The taped interactions were transcribed onto index cards in a fonnat 
paralleling the interactions on the canoon test, i.e.^ patient statement ^ 
followed by a therapist response. The behavioral interactions and the 
written tests were then scored by indrpendentgraten 

The results of this study were not suffidem to support the validity of the 
inltiument: the coirelation (Pearson produa moment) between the 
dierapists' scores on the "I'd Say" portion of the Cartoon Test and the 
t>chavioral ratings was non-significant. Possible explanations that were 
explored and discussed wear the small sample ^e, thAomogeneity of the 
sample, internal consistency of the test, and the differences inherent in Ihw 
VL simuUied^teraptians. It wv concluded that further study should be 
done withalarger, more heterogeneous sample. 

Finally, implications for the two professional groups in the sample, 
occupational and physical therapists, were discussed. The ignoring and 
denial of patients' feelings that were evident in the clinical interactions weie 
discurbipg. In addiu'on. there was no correlation for this sample, between 
scores on the test or b^vioral ratings and having had a communications 
course or length of experience in the dinlE Further communications 
mining and ^edfic ddll development were felt to be indicated for t>oth 
professional poups. 



• A COiMPARATTVE ANALYSIS OF THE SOCIAIS AND ) 
COGNTFIVE CONDITIONS' FOR COMMUNICATION' 
BEHAVIORS Order No: 811I6W6 
MORJUSON, Andrew James. Ph.D. The University Michigan. 198P. 
'98pp. Chainnan: Peier Clarke 

A major problem facing communication researchers has to do with 
identifying the s6da} and cognitive conditions leading to communication 
behavionL There have been few instances where researchers have had the 
opportunity to compare directly the variance in communication behaviois 
that can be explained by such social conditions as an indiv^ual's evahiatloo 
• of the knowledge of referent others, against cognitive conditions such as an 
individtial's own evaluation of the importance of a particular topic 

A survey of adolescents in Flint, Michigan and Toledo. Ohio was 
conducted lo determine adolescent communicationT>ehavior5 with regard 
to topics like job opportunities, family planning, and drug and alcohol use. 
This study affords the opportunity to answer the question: Do social or 
cognitive conditions for comjnunication consistently relate more strongly to 
^ conununication behavibrs. when these two sets of conditions are placed "in 

* oompetitioo** with each other in term$ of explaining variance in thole 
cooimunication behaviors? ' 
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Thte^ types of communication behaviors were studied: mass media 
mesuge discriminidcfn. information seeking, and interpersonal 
communication between an adolescent apd,both parents. 

The social conditions included measures of the number of individual! 
named by an adolescent as people who talked to the adolescent about a 
particular topic, and the adolescent's pei;ception of the amount of 
knowledge about a topic held by peers and parents. The cognitive 
conditions included three measures of the adolescent's own knowledge 
about a topic, and the perceived personal importance of the topic to the . 
adolescent. » ' . 

Multiple Oassification Analysis (MCA) was used to determ^e the 
relationship of each social and cognitive condition with a comnlunication 
behavior, controlling for the impact of all other conditions ent ved into the 
analysis. The test for consistenc)' of relationships between conations and 
communication behaviors is based on this statistical analysis conducted 
over four topics for a particular communication behavior, and over the 
three conununication behaviors mentioned above for the same topic. 
Measures for conditions and communication be!havior^ere 
opera tionalized in the same manner across topics' 

Foldings suggest that social conditions; particularly the perception of 
the number of people in the iodal environment who are talking about a 
topic, consistently explain more variance in all type> oPcommunication 

behaviors across all topics. Cognitive conditions c^e into play mainly in ^ 
>elatk>n to mass media meat^ge discrimination about potentially ''sensitive'* 
topics of discussion like drug use or family planning There is, Oieiefore.^a 
strong rationale, based on these data, for the inclusion of "social context" * 
me^ures in studies of communication behaviors to further test for the 
existence of this basic relationship aaoss other populations (^dults) 
otheriopics. ' . 



"AN INVESTIGATION OF THE RELATIONSHIP OF PRIMAKY ' 
MODE OF HUMAN COMMUNICATION TO. THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF COMPLEX COGNITION ' Order No. I103»3> ^ 
SHARre, Si.'SanLV Ph.D. l/«/verj/Ofo/i)e«ver. 1980. 208pp. 

The concern of Xtiis study was the relationship of primary mode of 
hunun communication to the development of complex cognition. 
_>^The theoretical fdindauon of this research proposed that thf perception 
of hierarchical levels ofconuast has an important role in the development 
of complex cQgnitibn. and that the perception of conuast is best fccUiuied 
by the oral/aural n ode 6f human communication. 
' The research sa mp le cpnsistcd of two groups of matched subjects. In 
one group, the primary mode of human communiqjtion was oral/aural, 
and in the othct grt up the primary mode of human commuriicatioo was 
f estural/visuaTEaJh of the gestural/visual subjects was congenitally. 
profoundly, sensori-neurally deaf. The subjects in both groups were aged 
Kto 19. inclusive, had normal intelligence, and had no additional ; 
handicap. The subject pairs were mau:hed on ei^t variables in addition to 
primary mode of hum^ communication: age, sex. ethnic background, 
number of sibling^, birth order, presence of a mother figure in the hooi^ 
presence of a father figure in the home. a*d socioeconomic status^ Fourteen 
fubjict pairs were tested, however, two pairs were excluded frpm the data 
analysis because of error in selection of two oral/aural subjects. 

€dmplex cognition was measured through a test of analogical reasoning. 
The instrument^ constructed by the researcher, according to thft 
following criteria: (1) the instrument was composed entirely of anitofies 
(A:B :: C:D): (2) half of the analogies contained words and half contained 
ligur«; (3) ail words appearing in the analogies were confined to a seqpnd 
grade vocabulary level; and (4) half of the analogies contained paired 
terms which were similar zj^d half contained paired terms which were 
dissimilar. Objective scores were obtained by ^nuhing the number of 
correct responses to the test itemi 
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red that (1) the oral/aural subjects would achieve 
overall kores on anaJoiical reasoning: (2) the 
1 nibjeos would successftiUy complete significantly more 
ies than Dissimilar analogies; (3) neither of the subject 
show a significant difference in perfG^nUne|||||Vord 
Figure analogies; and (4) gesturaJ/^alsj^Hwhohad 
>d to a gesniral/vUuai system smoe^irth wotiinBTsoon 
hi^er than subjects in thejarneiample group who had not 
' to a gestural/visual system since birth. The fourth hypotheili 
I because nqnt of the subjects in th^resear£h sampte \ 
leaf parents. ^ 



Eich of Ihc ihrcc research hypotheses was ie$icd by analysing the 
wbj«U' scores *ith a Mest for sighificanl difference between the maani for 
conclattd samplci Each of the hypotheses was iupported. As predicttd. 
Uia oral/auraJ subjects demoAsuated superior analogical reasoning to thtt 
of iheitttural/visual subjects, atajp< .005 level of significance. Both 
Mbject groups conecUy solved significantly more Similar than Dissimilar . 
inalogies .005 for both groups),, bui the oraJ/aural group corrccUy 
lolvcd significaniiy more Dissimilar analogies than did the gestural/visual 
.iroMps(p< .01). Aspredirted, thegesiural visual group showed no 
dgnificant difference in pcrformajice on W«rd vs. Figure aiiall)gies: the 
oral/auraJ group had a higher success rate on Wprd analogies than cm 
Rgurc analogies (jf < .01), but still performed significantly better than the 
geitural/visaal on the Figure analogies (/? < .05). Each finding thus 
contributed support to the theoretical position tested in this research. 

The research results were discussed in the final chapterLThe limitatkMi 
l9f tteftudy also were addressed in t](e last chapter, and sulgestionli wcit 
madt for future research. y ^ , 



COMMUNICATION AND ATTRraUTlONS IN INTERPERSONAL 
CONFLICT Order No. 80U39I 

SiLLAJtS, Al-^N" Lesue. Ph.D. The University Of Wisconsin • Madison, 1980. 
260pp. Supervisor: Associate Professor Dean E Hewes 

A theoretical perspective on communication and interpersonal conflia 
WM developed in this dissertation from a review of the experimental 
oonilict literature and the literature on social attribution. This perspective 
sutes that: (a) People choose conflict resolution strategies based on 
attribution about their partner's intent, the locus of responsib^litt^ for 
conflict, aid the stability of conflict (b) Biases in the aitributiorf proc«« 
tend to tjcoungt noncooperative modes of conflict resolution, (c) The 
dhoice of conflict strategies afl'ects the likelihood of conflict resolution and 
satisfaction in the interpersonal relationship. These propositions were 
supported in two studies. 

In Study I a typology of conflirt resolution suategies was developed 
from open-ended accounts of naturally occurring conflicts between college 
dormitory roommates. \n Study II conflia strategies were coded from 
videotaped discussions of conflict issues by college roomiuatcs. The nlain 
categories used to classify conflia suategies were "avoidance", 
."distributive^', and "integrative". Avoidance strategiwwere defined as 
strategies which minimize explicit acknowledgrnem^M discussion of 
conflia Distributive strategies referred to explicit discussion of coniUa 
with the partner which sustains a negative evaluation of the partner or seeks 
concessions. Integrative suategies were defined as explicit discussion whkh 
sustains a neutral or positive evaluatio^f the partner and does not seek 
concessions. ( , 

The perceived locus of responsibility^ for conflicts was related to conflia 
strategy in both studies. The perceived cooperative-competitive intent of 
the partner and the perceived stability of conflicts was associated with 
conflia strategy inStudy I. Further, in Study II thesequen^al^ctureof 
discussions w^ affected by attributions of responsibility and stability. The 
sequential structure indicates how conflicts escalate and de>escalate over 
time. Distributive acts by the partner were likely to be reciprocated by 
sObjeds when the'^ubjects held the partner respojisible for a conflia 
Di^butive aTO^v/ere likely to be followed by int^rative acts when the • 
subjects attributed responsibility to thenisdves. 

Both studies found evidence of aaor-partner biases in attributions. In 
Study I objects attributed more rc^nsibilitjipr conflicts to their partners 
than 10 themselves and attributed greater stabilp^ to conflicts to the extent 
that re^nsibility was attributed to the partne^l This pattern indicates a 
tendency to attribute conflicts to the stable uai|Spf the partner. In Study n 
aaor-partner diiferences in attributionjt of responsibility and stability 
interacted with relationship satisfaction. Highly satisfied roommates ^ 

reversed the expected pattern of actpr-panner differences-rthey attributed - 
more responsibility to themselves than to their partners. 

Finally, Study I found evidence of a relationship between conflia 
stiatefies and conflict outcotnes. Suategies were related td the hkelihood of 
resiolving conflicts, the duration of inflicts, and the satisfaction with the* 
partner. Thus, thp three'main premises of theoretical perspective were 
supported in the two studies. The final chapter considers possible 
extensions of this perspective, including research on the effects of dilTerent 
causes ofattribptionil bias and apphcations of atiribudolSTb^earch to 
conflia intervention. 



FUNCriOVAlHgPMMtMCATION PATTER.NS AND 
RELATIONAL TONCERN IN INTERPERSONAL CONTLICT 

Older No* S105947 

Spear. SimiFJs' J . Ph.D. Indiana UniversiryA9^0. 151pp. 

This study investigated the relationship between the function of 
communication behaviors and post interaaion levels of relational concern 
in interpersonal conflict A review of literature suggested that 
conununication behavior acts to transmit^oth content and relational 
information in interpersonal exchanges. The particular communication 
function of a behavior acts as the vehicle of transmission of rebtional 
information in dyads. Within this paiadigm pragmatic relational messaga 
are carried by the secondary communication function of the messages 
exchanged within dyads. A modified category system devjse^by Skinner 
was used to classify Functional Communication behaviors. This ten 
category system allowed each discrete communication aa performed by 
members of a dyad to be coded by its function within the exchange. 

This study further assumed that participants in dyadic communication 
episodes make judgments concerning each other's level of concern for their 
relationship teased upon the functional communication behaViors used 
duringan exchange. In testing this assumption it was first necessary to 
develop a measure of perceived relational concern in interpersonal 
^ conununication situations. Such a measure was developed using the 
interpersonal conflict situation. Subjects were asked to rate a range of 
behaNiors suggested by the literature as to their representativeness of eight 
levels of relational concern. A Gutiman scale of relational concern was 
developed and used as the co-dependant variable in the study of the 
relationship between Functional Communication behaviors yd perceived 
relational concemr 

The main research hypothesis was addressed by placing subjects in a 
'mixed-motive' conflict situation and videotaping their behavior. Coders 
then viewed the videotaped interactions and coded the communication 
behaviors of t))e subjects into the ten categories of Fu nctional 
Communication behaviorl Five seconds was the unit of analysis for this 
coding. This data was analyzed using a Chi- Square Test for In dependant 
Samples, This data was then compared to the perceived level of relational 
concern oT the participants using Freeman's Coefficient of Differentiation. 

It was found that at least a fifty percent association exists between a« 
person's use of selected Functional Comraunication behaviors and their 
apparent level of relational concern. At each lever of perceived relational 
concern at Ic^sl two categoric^ of Functional Communication behaviors 
were found to be reliable predictors of perceived felational concern. 

The results of this study suggested that in>lMtigations of the specific 
communication acts which influence post interaction impressions of 
interactants is productive. Examination of the post interaction impressions 
of communicators' perceived levefof relational concern is possible using a 
level-bylevel Guttman t>pe scale. This study further supiforted the notion 
that pragmatic relational information within a dyad is conveyed through 
the use of communication function. This line of investigation was shown to 
be a viable area for future research. 



SOCIAL STYLE AND INTERPERSONAL COMMUNICATION 
COMPETENCE IN THE PUBUC StHOOL stjPERINTENDENCY 

. Order No. 8IMM02 
Walters, MarGarft Ellen Van Pelt, Ph.D. Miami University, 1980. 
126pp. 

This study was based on an examination of two constructs. Social Style 
and Interpersonal Communication Competence as they are reflected in ^ 
Khbol^superintendency. The fociis of the study was other perceptions of 
superintendent behavior in relation to the assertiveness and responsivenes 
dimensions of Social Style, and the empathy, listening, self-disclosure, social 
anxiety, and versatility dimensions of Interpersonal Conuhunication 
Competence. 

Descriptive research methodology was used in this study. Two 
questionnaires wefe used to collect perceptions of superintendent behavior 
from administrator co-workers. The sample for this study was stratified to 
inchide superintendents repr^sentmg two populatiotjis. superintendents d 
dty/exempted village school districts and superintendents of lotal school 
di^ricts. One hundred fifty-six observations of behavior of siipepntendents 
of dty/exempted village school districts and 167 observations of behavior of . 
superintendents of local school districts were used in the analysis. 
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Tht ftnt pift of iht mk&y uunin%d the i mU p udmt cofmmcts of Social 
Style and Inttrptnooftl Communicition Canptttoot of lupehntendenu u 
perceived by adminiitritor oo-workm. Tht Eiprenivt ind Driver ScxntI 
Styles were found to dominite the superintendency of both dty/exempted 
village and local school districts. There was strong agreement that 
supcnntendent behaviors associated with fouHlimensions of Inierpenonal 
Communicition Competence: empathy, listening. sodaJ anxiety, and 
versatility, were perceived by administrator co-workers. Neither agreement 
nor disagreement that the behaviors associated with the dimension, self- 
disclosure, were perceived was esublished. 

The internal consistency of the five dimensional model of Interpersonal 
Communicition Competence was generally sij^ported by this study. Minor 
variations oCj^e model based on this research are recommended. 

In the second pan of this st^dy. Social Style and school disiria type 
were analyzed as predictor variables of Interpersonal Communicabon 
Competence The sutistical treatments employed indicate that Social Style 
is riignificant faaor in the determi^Qon of Interpersonal Communication 
Coippetence as defined in this smdy, but school <iistna type was not 
statistically significant in the ovmll examination of the oonsmict. 
Interpersonal Communication Qsmpetence. 
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THREE CO%l>hJNICATION VARIABLES VmiCH AFFECT 
DEFENSIVE AND SUPPORTIVE REACTIONS Order No. I103S45 
Winer. Steven Joel. PhD Untversiiy of Denver, 150pp. 

The concepts of defensive and supportive behavior are ubiquitous in 
the fteld of interpersonal cormnunication. A survey oft)asic interpersonal 
Ittts reveals that most include a discussion, if not a full reproduction, of 
Jack Gibb's classic article on the subject Despite its wicf^read use by 
communication theorists and textwriters. however, little in the way of 
ttp|aration. expansion, or application has been done with Gibb*s wort 
Pvticularly. few research studies have investigated Gibb's theory in tenns 
of specific communication variables or skills which operate in defensive and 
Kippoftive behavior. The importance of Gibb's pioneer Work is evidenSd* 
^ is extensive use in the field of interpersonal communication. From that 
faiiUal theory then, specific communication skills should be identifiable 
^Mch provide specific verbal stjate|^es for influencing defensivenesi or 
J'PPortiveAesi The purpose of iMi diaamafioo is to report the initial 
nndings of one mch attmpt to relate verbal usafe to dtffdkfive and 
JMpportive communication. \ 

Based on the review of the liteiature, four hypotheses wer^ tesUi 
Hypothesis One: Subjects who are exposed to a ^teral** ^I-You** sutemenT 
wUl react more supportively to the statement than will subjects exposed to 
aft "fBtpHtd" '*I-Ycm'* sutement. Hypothesis Two: Subjecu who are 
'exposed to a thought sutement about their behavior will react more 
supponively when the statement contains a verb of probability as the flm 
wb in the sutement, than will subjects exposed to a thought sutement > 
about their behavior where the first verb in the sutement connotes 
cenainty (i:e. forms of the verb •T)e-,^'*know*, "do" or "have"). Hypothesb 
Three: Subjects will react more supportively to a sutement when that 
statement cpntains positive feedback, than will subjects exposed to a 
stttement which contains negative feedbacL Hypothesis Four: Female 
raodven and male receivers react dififerenDy'to defensive-supportive 
sutemeots. 

To test these hypothes^ a four- way analysis of variance was computed. 
Four independent variables were involved in the analysis. These variables 
were (k) the synuctical strucnire of the T and "You" component, 
(2) pfcsenci or absence of a verb of probability. (3) positive versus 
negative sutements and (4) the gender of the receiver. The ANOVA 
frwarrh design 2x2x2x3 fiictorial with repeated measures on all 
variables except gender. 

Ibiny-two male and thirty-two female students were randomly selected 
from the general population at a large midwesura uni verity. They were 
told that Uiey would listen to oormnunicators'and rate them on spedfk 
dinieiaions. In two separate sessiW. 16 men and 16 women were asked to 
IfUn to a video-upe of a q>eaker who communicated 96 sutementi The 
aub}ecu were asked to respond on a rating scale of one to six (one being - 
highly defensive, six being highly supportive) how the sutements made 
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